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EDITORIAL 
The Minnesota Colleges 


The denominational and independent colleges of Minnesota, 
thirteen in number, joined in, an invitation to the Editor of 
CHRISTIAN EpucatTIon to make an investigation of their resources, 
personnel and activities, and to answer the question, What are 
they contributing to human welfare in general and to the welfare 
of Minnesota in particular? 

Six of the colleges are Catholic, four are Lutheran and one 
each is affiliated with the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal 
and Presbyterian Churches. The Editor accepted the invitation 
and recently spent several weeks in the state, visiting each of the 
thirteen institutions as well as the University of Minnesota, hold- 
ing numerous conferences and in other ways collecting pertinent 
data. It is hoped the report will be ready for submission to the 
colleges before the close of the present academic year. 

It is believed this is a new type of project in Christian educa- 
tion. There have been individual and denominational college 
group surveys, and in a few cases statistical surveys of indepen- 
dent Protestant colleges on a state-wide basis. But where else 
have all the private colleges of a state without regard to church 
affiliations opened their class-rooms, laboratories and libraries, 
their offices of administration and their archives, and asked for 
a frank appraisal of their methods and their product? It is a 
remarkable indication of the growing unity of a group of col- 
leges, under widely differing types of control, but all intent on 
the purpose to conserve and promote the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. It is an instance not only of interdenominational but 
intergroup cooperation which strikingly indicates the depth of 
conviction and breadth of sympathy of the educational leaders 
of a great state. 
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Since the study began, a permanent organization of all the 
colleges of the state, including the state university, has been 
effected. 

American Normal Schools 


The tremendous potentialities of our normal schools so illumi- 
natingly set forth on another page by Mrs. Katharine C. Foster 
constitute a challenge to our churches that is without parallel. 
While the church Boards of Education are beginning to estab- 
lish helpful contacts at the normal schools and teachers colleges, 
it should not be understood for a moment that they assume that 
these institutions are now without religious influences. The 
majority of their students come from Christian homes. The 
authorities are often deeply concerned that this phase of the life 
of the institution shall be wholesomely constructive, and the local 
churches are frequently meeting the situation in a remarkable 
way. It has, however, almost invariably transpired that these 
forces are unable to provide all the resources and equipment 
needed adequately to care for the religious interests of students. 

Indicative of the situation are these comments from normal 
school officers recently received : 


For ten years we have been maintaining on this campus 
regular college courses in Bible, Bible literature, Bible phi- 
losophy, and Bible history. We have had very remarkable 
results. It may interest you to know that we cannot tell a 
Catholic from a Protestant in these classes. The teaching 
sisters in their uniforms attend these classes. We have never 
heard a single word of criticism. The constant statement we 
hear when people find out about the Bible work is that they 
do not see how we can keep religious fights off the campus. 
The professor who teaches this work refuses to discuss church 
doctrines, yet never refuses to discuss any of the problems 
which present themselves and apply to the interpretation of 
the Bible. 


The group of men and women in the teachers colleges is a 
chosen group for a chosen profession. They are not the type 
of student body found in either a state university or a de- 
nominational institution because both of those groups are 
hit-and-miss groups. Practically every young man and 
woman who enters a teachers college goes there with the defi- 
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nite purpose to prepare to teach. He is not there buffeted 
about by every wind of doctrine but is fairly fixed in his 
habits of life and habits of thinking. The level of character 
in both the prospective teacher and teacher is always higher 
than the communities in which such people reside. 

It has seemed rather surprising to me that the great re- 
ligious groups have not even yet taken into account the influ- 
ence of the teacher who comes from the teacher training 
institution. There are more than one hundred of these insti- 
tutions in the United States and they are training 200,000 
teachers every year. These teachers in turn come in direct 
contact with groups of students numbering anywhere from 
twenty-five to sixty every day. Here, in my judgment, is 
the single channel of greatest influence in the whole Ameri- 
can nation and I am speaking out of an experience of forty 
years in public education. 


The Church Affiliations in Tax-Supported Institutions 


The special feature of this issue of CHRISTIAN EpucaTION is 
the statistical report on church affiliations, both faculty and stu- 
dent, in the state universities, colleges and normal schools, fur- 
nished by Dr. O. D. Foster, assisted by Miss Helen Hughes. 
This is the most comprehensive exhibit of the subject ever pre- 
sented and represents a vast expenditure of time and labor. 
While all such data must be used with caution and deductions 
drawn only as clearly justified, the tabulations are believed to 
be approximately correct and to present a picture well worth 
careful study. Reprints of the tables will be available at a nomi- 
nal price. 


Do you know of students in your institution, foreign or Amer- 
ican, who are contemplating post graduate study in New York 
next summer or fall? They will be welcomed at International 
House and every effort made to serve them. Applications should 
be made as early as possible, as the rooms are in great demand. 
Address Christian Education. 
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GROUP TRUSTS AND HOW THEY MAY 
BE HANDLED 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


The legal difficulty of transferring title to property from one 
person, the owner, to another owner, may easily be appreciated 
when the prospective new owner is a group of persons undesig- 
nated by individual names. Indefiniteness and uncertainty the 
law naturally cannot allow. 

If a benevolent person desires to give his property, either real 
estate or securities of any kind, to the residents of a community, 
a city, town, village or hamlet, without naming every resident 
by name, how can title legally pass? That has been a question 
confronting legislators and lawyers many times, in many states 
and different countries. Under the law of some states, titles can- 
not pass to indefinite persons. Other states—and the number of 
them is increasing—have made it possible by qualifying statutes 
for values to pass, when the class of persons is adequately de- 
scribed, although exact title itself can pass only to individuals or 
to corporations. 

The ordinary way under permissive laws is for the legal title 
to pass to a trustee and the trustee then to distribute either in- 
come or principal of the property to the individuals who are 
characterized as members of the group. What is here meant will 
become plain and the value of the method be discerned, if con- 
erete instances are described. 

In a New England state a lady who desired by will to help the 
feeble-minded found it difficult to record her intentions with any 
measure of certainty that her wishes could be carried out. But 
her difficulties were solved when she found that she could give 
to a trust company, in trust, a sum of money the income of which 
could be distributed directly either to institutions which existed 
for the benefit of the feeble-minded, their education or their 
custodial care, or to the parents of feeble-minded children who 
needed financial help in rearing and educating their subnormal 
offspring. She chose also to specify that the recipients of her 
benefaction should be the residents of one or the other of two of 
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the New England states. Here was a group trust, written into 
a will, valid and binding, for the benefit of indefinite and un- 
named persons, yet so described as to enable a trustee to find 
them. 

In a similar way, trusts can be established for the benefit of the 
blind, lepers, the epileptic, the poor, or for people of any class 
and condition, provided only that they are so described as to re- 
move uncertainty respecting their condition and their residence. 

Students of art or music, of aviation, or of any human interest 
may, in a similar manner, be provided for either under a living 
trust or a trust established by will. The pursuit in question needs 
simply to be named and the status of the persons intended other- 
wise described so as to make clear what the group is and where it 
may be found. So, likewise, provision can be made on the basis 
of sex—for men or women, for young men or old men, in any 
place or community, or engaged in any kind of a pursuit, as, for 
example, for working men in mines, or in factories, or for work- 
ing women in mills or in sweatshops. In a similar way, provision 
can be made for the members of a church or, indeed, of an entire 
denomination, so as to benefit them because of the peculiar relig- 
ious views espoused or because of particular needs in body, mind 
or estate. 

Trusts for groups of people may readily be established in many 
of the states. It is wise for a trustor to consult his lawyer so as 
to be quite sure that the instrument which he would draw is in 
harmony with the laws of the jurisdiction within which he lives, 
or within which his trust is to become operative. 

A trust of this nature, set up for the benefit of indefinite per- 
sons within a group described as to residence, condition, pursuit, 
sex, age, education or religious affiliation, while definite in its in- 
tentions, and thereto definitely expressed, should be under flex- 
ible, discretionary powers so that the trustee, either on his own 
judgment, or as advised by some competent committee of skilled 
experts, may modify its application in such a manner as to follow 
the movements and changes of the proposed beneficiaries and ful- 
fill the trustor’s intentions even in cases when the description 
originally made no longer applies with exactness. 
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The Uniform Trust for Public Uses makes provision for such 
modification and such discretionary exercise of the trustee’s pow- 
ers as to keep vital and effective the intentions of the donor, or 
testator, even beyond the reach of his vision at the time when his 
purposes originally took shape. 


ACCOUNTABLE FOR SERVICE 


It is plain that those who profess to render a public service 
and solicit funds from the public for support, must ‘‘make good”’ 
and give real benefits commensurate with the money given and 
spent. If benefactors find themselves unable to evaluate reports 
and declarations, then they will turn to competent and special- 
ized advisers. 

The April Bulletin of the Boston Council of Social Agencies 
contains the following paragraph, of which a correspondent says, 
‘‘In some ways this sounds to me like a quiet threat, although, 
of course, it may not at all be meant for that.’’ We think it isa 
threat, or at least a warning to the effect that, ‘‘if you do not 
prove yourself worth while, you need not expect, and you will 
not have, support.’’ 


New Role for Community Trusts 


So careful have become the inquiries of the Permanent 
Charity Fund into the worth and effectiveness of charitable 
enterprises in Boston, and so highly trusted are their deci- 
sions regarding the need of support, that the Bulletin learns 
this month of two generous givers who have decided to make 
their current gifts to Boston social work through the Perma- 
nent Charity Fund. Both are the recipients of many and 
various appeals, the validity and the relative worth of which 
cannot be determined without careful inquiry. Until such 
time, therefore, as the agencies themselves shall succeed in 
presenting a coordinated display of budgets and audits with 
an available survey of their purposes and methods, these giv- 
ers have referred the question to the Permanent Charity 
Fund. There is an intimation that more givers may follow. 
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AMONG WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 
O. D. Foster 


Each trip among the Western universities drives home to the 
visitor ever deeper convictions that the West is still in the making 
and that its universities are making phenomenal strides for posi- 
tions in the front rank. The country may soon be looking to the 
Pacific coast for greater and greater intellectual conquests. Its 
universities are striving to gain the same relative position in the 
educational world now enjoyed by their public schools. 

The writer visited recently the Universities of Oregon, Nevada, 
California, both at Berkeley and at Los Angeles, and Stanford. 
Progress is marked at each of these points, particularly along 
lines of especial interest to the readers of this magazine. Oregon 
is studying what it can do in the way of developing a character- 
building program. The University has appointed a carefully 
selected committee from its faculty to cooperate with other 
agencies to this end. The University Committee of the Council 
in cooperation with other religious agencies and the University 
authorities are studying the possibilities at the University of 
Nevada. Stanford is looking for a broader development than has 
yet been devised for the advancement of religious life and in- 
struction of its student body. The new University of California 
at Los Angeles is attempting the broadest type of cooperation 
yet proposed for the advancement of religion and character at 
any university in this country. The plan is so gigantic and the 
difficulties so great that every person who desires the prophetic 
project to come to fruition certainly will lend his encouragement 
and sympathetic support. The plan includes every religious 
interest within the state in cooperation with the university 
authorities themselves. 

The West dares to venture; to try what promises success. It 
is not tied and bound by conventions and traditions. It matters 
not how difficult the proposition may be, if it seems possible and 
right, it will be tried. 

The time is here when the older East may well look out to 
‘Where the west begins’’ for suggestions of cooperative leader- 
ship in religious education. 
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RELIGIOUS CENSUS IN STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1926—1927 


O. D. Foster 


The Council of Church Boards of Education and the American 
Association on Religion have cooperated in collecting the statis- 
ties in the following tables.* The statistics have been difficult to 
secure and, as will be noted, some schools have provided no figures 
whatever. The request for them, in each case, was sent directly 
to the president, who gave the blanks to the officers who filled 
them, whether registrars or religious workers, or both. In a few 
cases the figures are for certain departments of the universities 
where the census could be taken only in part, but it is assumed 
that similar percentages will hold for the entire school and those 
desiring to secure the approximate number of students in these 
institutions will increase proportionately the figures here set 
down. In a few other cases the figures reported were secured 
through denominational student pastors who had only lists of 
their own students, thus showing some denominations without 
students and a small total for a large school. 

The figures are for the school year 1926-27, except that where 
none were available this year but a report was made in 1922, 
those for that year were inserted in italics. The percentages will 
hold good through the present enlarged enrollment. These 
figures in italics, however, are not included in the totals at the 
end of the report. 

The data for the faculties were more difficult to procure than 
for the students, but are none the less important and valuable. 

Gratitude is here expressed to all who cooperated in providing 
these figures. It is believed that the results are approximately 
and proportionately correct. The accuracy of the figures fur- 
nished by the university agencies is not questioned. 

It is hoped that when another half decade shall have elapsed, 
all the institutions listed here may take an official religious census 

* The writer and reader alike are deeply indebted to Miss Helen Hughes, 


daughter of the late Dr. Richard ©. Hughes and Secretary to Dr. M. Willard 
Lampe, for invaluable assistance in making this survey possible. 
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of their faculties and students. It is to be regretted that we are 
compelled now to omit data for a single institution. 

The purpose is to let the figures tell their own story, leaving 
their interpretation to the reader. It is said that tables talk 
and these will be found eloquent. 

Some interesting facts appear, e.g., the abnormally small per- 
centage of Catholic and Jewish professors on the one hand, and 
the large proportion, considering the size of the denomination, of 
Unitarians, on the other. 

This array of figures will again remind the school and denomi- 
national authorities of their separate and cooperative responsi- 
bilities for the development of constructive character-building . 
programs for these masses of promising young folk. 

The fact that college authorities—Catholic, Jewish and Protes- 
tant—have cooperated in producing this report and that together 
they are studying how they may serve better in their respective 
areas, is an inspiration to all serious-minded people. 

Institutions are alphabetically arranged in state groups, not 
primarily in alphabetical order; e.g., Harvard will be found 
among Massachusetts institutions, Yale under Connecticut, ete. 





The October issue of CHRIsTIAN EpucaATION will be en- 
tirely devoted to a monograph—‘The Development of 
Religious Education in Higher Institutions with Special 
Reference to Schools of Religion at State Universities and 
Colleges,’’ by Dr. E. S. Boyer, head of the department of 
religious education at Dakota Wesleyan University. This 
is the most exhaustive study of the school of religion that 
has been made and will fill approximately 100 pages. It 
is planned to bring this issue out in September and advance 
orders should be placed early. 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Faculty Totals* 
Baptist 
Christian Science 
Congregational 
Disciples 
Lutheran 
Methodist Episcopal 
Presbyterian 
Protestant Episcopal 
Roman Catholic 
Unitarian 
Others: 
Jewish 
Reformed 
Friends 
Evangelical 
Methodist Protestant 
United Presbyterian 
Church of Christ 
Universalist 
Latter Day Saints 
Moravian 
United Brethren 
Protestant 
Church of the Brethren 
Community Church 
Mennonites 
Union 
Adventist 
American Orthodox 
Bahai 
Church of New Jerusalem .0.........ccccccccssene ‘ 
Covenant 
Liberal 
New Church 
Peoples 
Society for Ethical Culture 
Swedenborgian 
United Church of Canada 








































































































14 
8 
8 
7 
7 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


No preference and mo sMfor Matton 2c ccccsneorne 1,244 





Total 5,962* 
Total giving membership or preference ............ . 4,718 or 79% 
Total giving membership 4,718 or 72.6% 
* Not all-inclusive. Many institutions did not report. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION JUNE, 1927 | 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Faculty Totals* 
Methodist Episcopal 582 
Presbyterian 415 
Baptist 257 
Disciples 181 
Congregational 140 
Protestant Episcopal 128 
Roman Catholic 70 c 
Lutheran 40 
United Presbyterian 34 . 
Christian Science 25 a 
, Unitarian 19 n 
"i Friends 8 t 
Methodist Protestant 7 C 
Reformed 6 
United Brethren 6 » 
Jewish 4 
Evangelical 4 W 
Universalist 3 le 
Church of Christ 2 Se 
Brethren i : 
Community 1 ” 
Christian Catholic 1 m 
Anglican 1 al 
Moravian 1 ko 
Nazarene 1 ty 
neta di 
1,937 (93% of total) 
No information 138 ac 
ain th 
Total 2,075* or 
Total, omitting 99 giving pref- 
erence 1,838 (88% of total) me 
* Not all-inclusive. Many institutions did not report. 
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JUNE, 1927 CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 





THE PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH IN THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


Mrs. KATHARINE ConDoN FOoOstTER 


Secretary for Women Students, Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 


Through its constituent bodies the Council of Church Boards 
of Education has rendered admirable service, first to the college 
and then later to the university students of this country. It has 
at this present session again demonstrated its service desire not 
merely to minister to students but to work cooperatively with 
them. The faculty representation in the deliberations of the 
Council and upon its programs gives further testimony to the 
recognition granted this body, and its usefulness. 

But there are young men and women training for their life 
work in other institutions of higher education, and teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools, to whom there has not been given the 
same degree of cooperation. They come, many of them, from the 
same homes, churches, high schools and the same kind of com- 
munities as do those in the universities and colleges. They too 
are away from the influence of the home and church they have 
known. They meet the problems of social, intellectual and spiri- 
tual adjustment which new environment and new knowledge pro- 
duce. Yet while there are these and other similarities in the char- 
acter of students training to be teachers, it must be recognized 
that there are numbers of these normal school students who take 
only two- and three-year training. 

In 1924 the number who received degrees was 3,201,? while the 
number graduating with diplomas was 19,146. 

There are other differences also: the normal schools draw more 
largely from rural communities and towns than do the colleges 
and universities, and more of the students return to the same 
kind of community than from the university, at least for a period 
of several years. Some have felt that there was a subtle barrier 

1 Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Table 4, Bulletin, 
1925, No. 28; Statistics of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. Total, 


3,201, 1,293 men; 1,908 women. Total, 19,146, 3,648 men; 15,498 women. 
Table 1, Bulletin, 1925, No. 28. 
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against a program or plan of religious work for normal school stu- 
dents, but if the university student needs and welcomes a recogni- 
tion of the religious element in his life, should not the same fact 
hold true for students in these other public, tax-supported insti- 
tutions, provided the purpose and methods do not infringe upon 
the principle of separating church and state, or intrude sectarian 
rivalries upon the school? 

Comparing the number of students in teacher-training institu- 
tions with enrollment in colleges and universities, the latest avail- 
able Survey of the United States Bureau of Education (1923- 
24) shows: 

Enrollment in institutions for teacher-training (ex- 

clusive of high schools giving teacher-training)........ 237,417 
Number taking educational courses in other colleges 

and universities 135,672 
Total number enrolled in educational courses for 

teacher-training 373,089 
It is interesting to note, by comparison, that the col- 

legiate departments? of the universities, colleges 

and professional schools, enrolled for the same aca- 

demic year (exclusive of graduate and professional 

departments) 486,299 











With the present emphasis of education upon character train- 
ing, the teacher becomes an increasingly important social force. 
The students in training are preparing for the most important 
work of the nation. Emerson’s phrase, ‘‘Character is higher 
than intellect’’ is repeated frequently and sincerely. 

Dr. Tigert, Commissioner of Education, in his 1926 report® 


says: 
We may rewrite the courses of study, we may inject into 
them the elements of social science and the problems of mod- 
ern life, but unless the teacher herself is prepared to organ- 
ize this material and to use it rightly she will necessarily 
discard it eventually and will continue to confine her train- 
ing of children to the acquisition of skills, still ignoring the 
golden opportunity which the new curriculum offers—the 
equipment of the child for his life work. 
2 Table 1, Bulletin 1925, No. 45. 
8 Address before the National Education Association, Indianapolis, June 
28, 1925. 
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In connection with the observance of the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of Ohio State University (October 14, 1920) the speaker 
for Ohio’s educational program said: 


.... I want that education to be based upon religious 
ideals. I do not know just how these ideals are to be taught 
in the public schools. They cannot be taught quite as di- 
rectly there as they can be in the privately endowed, de- 
nominational schools. But the public schools must be shot 
through and through with the religious ideal or their work 
is bound to fail. That must be the foundation of it all—a 
citizenship, which expresses itself in terms of unselfish ser- 
vice, caring more for the common good than it does for the 
individual. And if we fail to inculeate in public education 
that ideal of service, then our education for the children, and 
for Ohio itself, is bound to fail. 


But this insistence upon the religious element in education is 
not altogether new, for the establishment of teacher-training in- 
stitutions itself came through the efforts of religious leaders early 
in the life of our country. John Eliot, pioneer missionary to the 
Indians; Calvin Stowe, living in Ohio in the 40’s; Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard—all labored to this end. 

The character of the public school today, as in the past, is well 
analyzed by Horace Mann: 

The common school is the greatest discovery ever made by 
man. Other social organizations are curative and remedial; 
this is a preventive and an antidote. They come to heal dis- 
eases and wounds; this, to make the physical and moral 
frame invulnerable to them. 


If, therefore, the welfare of the children of the nation is to be 
safeguarded, is it not of tremendous importance that the reli- 
gious life of teachers, that social and spiritual force, be main- 
tained? Colleges and universities have many organizations, 
leisure time directed leadership provided within the institution 
and in the community. Yet on the other hand students in 
teacher-training institutions have found themselves often cut off 
from the community life because it has offered to them only its 
destructive influences. 

While the tendency is toward the introduction of four-year 
courses in normal schools, with the granting of degrees, many 
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still offer two- and three-year courses. In such institutions there 
is an absence of the upper class group corresponding to that in 
the universities upon whom the administration depends for the 
steadying force and responsibility for joint control of under- 
graduate conduct. Some students in teacher-training institutions 
who have returned to complete their educational requirements 
after periods of teaching or other employment are more mature 
than the average student in a college and, in their contribution 
to the school life, there is a purposefulness and ability which 
should be recognized. The majority, however, in the two- or 
three-year courses are as young and inexperienced as the fresh- 
men and sophomores of the college. 

In the face of these conditions it is not surprising that the social 
restrictions of the normal schools are more rigid than in these 
institutions, where four-year courses are the rule. Has the 
church done enough to improve the community relationship to the 
students, to cooperate with the school officials in providing 
character-building influences? ‘‘What the teacher is the school 
is, what the schools are the nation shall be.’’ Unless the teacher 
becomes strong in character we labor in vain with our ‘‘remedial’’ 
measures. To quote a modern educator’s beatitude, ‘‘Blessed is 
the open-minded teacher for of such is the kingdom of progress, 
and unless there is progress there is not much chance of the 
kingdom of heaven having an abiding place in the hearts of men.’’ 

Today the records* show the growth in teacher-training in- 
stitutions to be as follows: 

1899-1900 1914-1915 1923-1924 
Schools reporting 305 273 382 
Instructors (men and WOMEN)...ccccccrccsnsom 4,367 6,876 13,517 
Students enrolled (men and women)... 116,684 118,960 273,107 
Graduates from normal courses... 11,359 21,944 
Average number of students per school 382 436 
Receipts from state, city, and county....$3,500,630 $10,737,325 $33,910,794 
The more than 100 per cent. increase in enrollment within the 
period of ten years, the effect of an increased staff of instruction, 
and the annual receipts are perhaps the most pertinent com- 
parisons. 


4 Review, Statistics of all Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, Bulletin 
1925, No. 28, Table 3. 
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For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926,5 the receipts for 
the colleges under public control were $151,781,079, for the col- 
leges under private control, $189,203,947. The number of pub- 
lic school teaching positions in 1923-24 was 741,109,? to which 
should be added about 150,000° teaching positions in colleges 
and schools other than public schools. The number enrolled 
in teacher-training courses of the regular sessions, exclusive 
of high schools, by certain states for the same period was about 
as follows: 


Schools under 
Public Control Private Control 
New York 15,114 14,432 
(New York City, 3,240) 
Pennsylvania 17,783 8,456 
Massachusetts 4,389 5,111 
Illinois 13,600 6,800 
Michigan 14,300 1,100 
Iowa 8,000 2,400 
Ohio 14,500 7,600 
(At the State Universities, 6,336) 























This limited number of states shows where some of the largest 


enrollment is to be found, but with few exceptions every state 
has its separate institutions for the training of teachers. In 
about two hundred colleges not included in the report of 1923-24 
there are students who get some training as teachers. 

Lest we continue to think that the college and university sup- 
ply teachers for the secondary schools, and that requirements 
for elementary teachers are inferior, we should realize that the 
city school systems are beginning to demand four years of edu- 
cational training as preparation for elementary school positions. 
In Cincinnati 40 per cent. of the elementary teachers have had 
four or five years of college with College of Education training. 

Commissioner Tigert® reports, ‘‘Many cities have adopted 
a single salary schedule which provides the same pay for the 
Same preparation and experience, without reference to the grade 
taught, whether it be in the elementary grades or in the high 
school.’’ 

5 Report of the Commissioner of Education, June 30, 1926, page 2. 

6 Bulletin 1925, No. 28, page 1. 
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Along with these and other progressive movements in educa- 
tion through the larger communities certain developments in 
rural education® have occurred, with which the Council of 
Church Boards of Education must reckon in any program of 
work with students in the teacher-training institutions. 

In methods of training there are more adequate observation 
and practice facilities, an increased amount of professional train- 
ing required for the completion of courses, and higher entrance 
requirements. ‘‘There has been more intelligent planning for 
the reorganization of rural districts, replacing haphazard plans 
based on enthusiasm more than intelligent care in organization— 
improved and increased professional interest is manifested in 
the fact that schools of education are providing advanced train- 
ing for administrative and supervisory officers in the field of 
rural education; that a larger number of research studies than 
usual have been undertaken during the year reported from 
graduate students in education as master’s and doctor’s theses, 
and undertaken by principals, supervisors, superintendents, and 
officials in state departments of education.”’ 

With these facts of educational advance, what shall local com- 
munity churches attempt and how shall the church Boards of 
Education assist in meeting the religious needs of students in the 
normal schools and teachers colleges? Before any program for 
the church can be outlined, the kind of community in which these 
schools are located must be studied. Because the greater number 
of normal schools have been placed in small towns or villages, 
of which the main business is often the provision for school 
needs, the citizens usually have no large income and the churches 
are correspondingly limited in their budgets for maintenance, 
equipment, and pastor’s salary. Frequently, as in some towns 
visited this winter, the officials of the church are members of 
the school faculty, and the balance of the congregation includes 
farmers, tradesmen, who have always lived there, and the arti- 
sans who carry on the manual labor of the community. Finan- 
cial assistance may be one of the ways in which the church 
Boards and sectional or state denominational bodies can serve, 
but is not the most important. Some Boards already, such as 
that of the Presbyterian Church, have undertaken to secure qual- 
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ified pastors by supplementing the amount available for salary 
from local sources. 

This suggests a second type of assistance even more necessary, 
that of recommending to local churches, whenever the opportu- 
nity arises, the kind of man who can not only minister to the 
adult needs of the church, but can also understand the student 
mind in all its search for truth and impatience of delay or 
dogmatism. The United Lutheran and the Methodist Episcopal 
Boards have made encouraging progress in this direction. Since 
the Boards of Education have specialized in their work with 
college and university students, the advice and cooperation of 
other departments of the national church agencies may well be 
sought for our guidance in most successfully meeting the local 
churches with sympathy and wisdom. As the communities are 
fairly typical of those where many students teach for their first 
few years’ experience, the standards in religious education meth- 
ods become increasingly important. 

Here again is a direct opportunity to relate the expert service 
of the Council of Church Boards to a specific need. Knowing | 
the student life and the methods of church work with young 
people, the Boards could reinforce the leaders in each center 
by showing of their experience and, by working together, help to 
produce that which meets the needs of students in normal schools 
preparing for a definite profession. This is ably demonstrated 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, by the experiments in nearby 
mining towns conducted by students. 

Because some local churches have come to look upon the stu- 
dent body as a satisfactory supply for the choir and the pews 
at Sunday services, the faith of the Council in cooperative rather 
than competitive methods of church relationships cannot be over- 
emphasized. In fact, if the sectarian claims are pushed in a 
public, tax-supported institution, the school administration has 
every right to distrust the message of the church to the youth 
entrusted to it. 

Concretely, a unity in program among the churches of normal 
school communities goes far in renewing the confidence of edu- 
cators and of students. The plan of having a joint representa- 
tion of the Church Boards of Education at Eaglesmere Stu- 
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dent Conference in 1926 has received much favorable comment. 
Without eriticizing the causes leading to the present work at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, is it not fair to call attention to the fact 
that while there are four teachers colleges in Michigan, outside 
of Detroit, there is more than one denomination conducting its 
special student program with secretarial staff at Ypsilanti, in ad- 
dition to the presence of a very capable Y. W. C. A. Secretary? 
In none of the other three communities is there such work or 
financial aid from the Boards of Education. Fortunately at 
Ypsilanti the spirit of cooperation prevails, but a high standard 
of student work is not best attained when other centers are 
neglected and one receives a wealth of attention. 

The Dean of Instruction in one normal school recently has 
suggested two ways in which the church could most effectively 
assist him. First, if the pastor of each church in that com- 
munity would make it his responsibility to inform the pastor 
of the corresponding church in the towns to which students are 
sent for their period of practice teaching whenever a new group 
is assigned, giving letters of introduction to the students for 
presentation upon arrival. Many are the difficulties of adjust- 
ment during these brief but intense weeks of practical work, 
and the friendliness of the church can dissolve the barriers be- 
tween the temporary teacher and the town. Second, if each 
pastor would write to his associate in the towns to which gradu- 
ates go for their first appointment, in order that the church rela- 
tionship of student days may be perpetuated, and the talents 
of the ‘‘new teacher’’ best used by the church. A simple letter 
of introduction will help, but an appreciation of the student 
will give the pastor about to greet her (or him) a more vivid 
impression of the personality which is to influence the children 
of his community. 

To summarize: 

Historically, the Council of Church Boards of Education has 
rendered most valuable service in the colleges and universities, 
both under private and public control. Should not the experi- 
ence of the Boards of Education be extended to the institutions 
for the training of teachers, where some competent programs 
of work have been inaugurated by a few churches, especially 
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since the student groups are becoming increasingly similar in 
character, yet where there are numbers of underclassmen ‘‘try- 
ing to solve the problems in two and three years which the uni- 
versity student meets in a longer period.’’ Recognition of the 
importance of character-training by educators does not relieve 
the church of this, its primary responsibility, but places upon 
it the obligation to perform that task with even greater skill 
among these students who are to train 'the children of the nation. 

The vision of early American religious leaders for educational 
institutions should not be abandoned by their successors when 
the growth of the student body and the specialization of train- 
ing renders the relationship more complicated. The call is for 
greater competence and skill on the part of those from whom 
students and educators have a right to expect help and under- 
standing—the church Board of Education. 


ANNUITIES 


Forty-five representatives of colleges and missionary boards, 
which issue annuity agreements, met in conference in the Board 
Room of the Federal Council, April 29th, for an all-day Confer- 
ence on Annuities. 

Papers were presented by George A. Huggins, Consulting 
Actuary of Philadelphia, Arthur C. Ryan and Gilbert Darlington 
of the American Bible Society, George E. Sutherland of the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
Ernest F. Hall of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. 

A careful actuarial system of determining rates was discussed, 
and a common standard and method agreed upon, which, it is 
hoped, in the process of time all educational and religious bodies 
engaged in the business of issuing annuity contracts will follow. 

The sub-committee on Annuities of the Committee on Finan- 
cial and Fiduciary Matters was authorized to publish in pam- 
phlet form the papers and the conclusions arrived at by the Con- 
ference. This report is expected from the press soon and may 
be obtained by forwarding $1.00 to the Committee on Financial 
and Fiduciary Matters, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

A. W. A. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


H. O. PritcHarp 


The Board of Education held its annual meeting at the Severin 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 18 to 21 inclusive. It was 
the unanimous comment of those who have been attending the 
Board of Education meetings from its very beginning that 
‘‘This is the greatest annual meeting of the Board of Education 
which we have ever attended.’’ There were certain features 
which made it distinctive. 

1. The promotional men of the various colleges were called 
together by Dr. H. H. Harmon, secretary of Endowments and 
Promotion, and spent a whole day in discussing promotional 
problems and plans. This is the first time such a meeting has 
been held in connection with the annual meeting. A statemanly, 
constructive and efficient program of promotion resulted. 

2. There was also a meeting of the college presidents and the 
teachers of Religious Education of the various colleges held for 
the purpose of discussing the subject, ‘‘A Curriculum in Re- 
ligious Edueation.’’ Dr. D. W. Morehouse, President Cloyd 
Goodnight, Dr. W. E. Powell, and Dr. Robert M. Hopkins read 
papers bearing on this general theme. Then followed a three- 
hour discussion, out of which came certain conclusions and sug- 
gestions, which were unanimously adopted. 

3. There was a joint session of promotional men, college presi- 
dents and teachers of Religious Education, at which time two of 
America’s educators addressed the group—Dr. Hugh S. Magill, 
general secretary of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, who gave an address ‘‘From the Standpoint of the In- 
ternational Council’’; Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education, who gave an 
address ‘‘From the Standpoint of the Council of Church 
Boards.’’ Both Dr. Magill and Dr. Kelly took occasion to say 
that this was the first meeting of its kind which they had ever 
attended. They believe that it was not only prophetic, but 
epochal. They paid a high tribute to the Disciples as to their 
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leadership and vision in both the field of Religious Education 
and the broader one known as Christian Education. 

4. The meeting of the Board of Education itself was held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 20 and 21. Wednesday evening 
was given over to a discussion of Promotion. Mrs. Dora T. 
Winter read a paper on ‘‘ Making Friends of the Constituency.”’ 
G. L. Shelton read a paper on ‘‘Building a Promotional Pro- 
gram.’’ Dr. Robert L. Kelly gave an address on the theme of 
‘Promoting Christian Education.’’ Dr. Kelly’s friends who 
have heard him on many occasions were one in the opinion that 
this address was the greatest that they had ever heard him give. 
It was a masterful setting forth of the past, the present and the 
future place of Christian education in the American home, 
American church and the American nation. 

The new pension plan so far as it relates to the colleges and 
the faculties was presented by Secretary F. E. Smith, and a dis- 
cussion followed which proved valuable with respect to the plans 
of the pension system as touching these matters. 

World Call was presented by Mrs. Madge L. Smith in a very 
effective manner, and plans were laid for its active promotion 
by the educational forces. 


The Board’s Program 


The Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ has a very 
definite and forward-looking program. Its outstanding features 
may be summarized under five heads. 

(1) They are welding together their promotional forces and 
creating one constructive promotional program. 

(2) They are bringing together their teachers and their presi- 
dents to talk over common problems. This year it was in the field 
of Religious Education as such. Next year the teachers of the 
Bible are to be invited to meet with the Board. 

(3) Their pension system includes the ministers and also the 
teachers in their colleges. The plan is to give every man who 
teaches in one of their institutions a decent income at the optional 
age of sixty-five and the compulsory age of seventy. If one be- 
comes incapacitated at an earlier age, he will be eligible to a 
pension. 
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(4) They earry their colleges inside of the organization. The 
college presidents and the laymen, many of whom are trustees, 
make up the directorship and determine the policy of the Board 
of Education. 

They are pressing forward in their unique plan in the field of 
tax-supported institutions, emphasizing the educational approach 
and interdenominationalizing their agencies. On the whole, they 
constitute one of the most active and unified groups to be found 
in the field of Christian education. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 

Cloyd Goodnight, Bethany College, President 

Thomas C. Howe, Indianapolis, Vice-President 

D. G. Edwards, Bible College of Missouri, Recording Secretary 

Max Critchfield, Board of Education, Treasurer 

H. O. Pritchard, General Secretary 

H. H. Harmon, Endowment and Promotional Secretary 

J. C. Todd, Indiana School of Religion, State University Secre- 
tary (part time) 

H. W. Reeves, University of Kentucky, Director of Surveys 


Members of the Executive Committee : 


Cloyd Goodnight A. D. Harmon 
Miner Lee Bates T. C. Howe 
Richard Dickinson Bin T. Smith 
G. D. Edwards W. A. Shullenberger 
Mrs. Maude Lucas Rumpler 
The sixty directors chosen were the same as those elected one 
year ago. 


The Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts, which has recently celebrated its centennial, is now 
raising a Second Century Fund of one million dollars. 


The University of Chicago has a gift of $250,000 for a new 
chemistry building. 

* % @ & & 

The Evangelical Endeavorer, the weekly organ of the Evan- 
gelical Church, has republished material from CHRIsTIAN EpDUCA- 
TION in its issues of April 23 and 30. 
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MEETING OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 
O. D. Foster 


The University Committee of the Council held a most interest- 
ing and profitable meeting on Friday, May 13. Most encourag- 
ing reports came in from many quarters. All were delighted to 
learn of the progress being made by the Iowa School of Religion 
in securing its faculty and in the leadership of its new Director, 
the chairman of the committee—Dr. M. Willard Lampe. Appa- 
rently there will be next fall in addition to the Director one 
professor for each of the three great religious groups—Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant—actually on the campus at work. 

The committee was more than delighted also in having with 
it Dr. Joseph C. Todd, who was urged by his Board, the Disciples 
of Christ, to accept again the University Secretaryship for their 
Church. Dr. Todd has always made most valuable contributions 
in the whole field of schools of religion. The committee passed 
resolutions of appreciation of what Dr. Todd has accomplished 
as a pioneer in this most promising field as well as of endorse- _ 
ment of the Indiana School of Religion of which he is Dean, with 
assurance of its support. This School has the unique opportu- 
nity of serving all the state institutions of higher learning, thus 
meriting special backing. 

Dr. James M. Culbreth of the Southern Methodist Board of 
Education gave a most heartening report on the situation in 
Southern universities, particularly as to the advance having been 
made in eredit religious courses at state institutions. He re- 
ported Methodist participation now in credit courses in religion 
in eight state schools, and that others were seeking help to do 
likewise. 

The committee seeks the broadest type of cooperation with any 
and all religious forces working in the university field and is 
constantly looking for ways and means to make real its visions 
of a wider fellowship in service. 
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MINUTES OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors was called to order by President Irving F. 
Wood of Smith College at 8:00 P. M. Wednesday, December 29, 
1926. The place was Columbia University, New York City, which 
has so often and so graciously served as host, but the immediate 
surroundings were unfamiliar, inasmuch as the customary meet- 
ing place in Earl Hall was not available this year. The meetings 
were held in a large lecture room in Philosophy Hall, which 
proved to be ample and satisfactory. 

Prayer was offered by the Reverend J. M. Waddell of Blair 
Academy. A Nominating Committee was appointed, consisting 
of Professor Wild of Mount Holyoke, Professor Mould of Elmira, 
and Principal Walter Haviland of the Friends Select School. 
The Minute in memory of Professor Charles F. Kent, prepared 
by President I. F. Wood, in accord with action taken at the last 
meeting, and published in Curistran Epucation (Vol. X, No. 3, 
pp. 137-138), was read for the information of those present. 

President Irving F. Wood gave his presidential address upon 
‘‘Religious Values and Academic Teaching.”’ 

There followed a Round Table Discussion upon the theme, 
‘“What Our Departments are Doing to Meet the Challenge of 
Youth.’’ The discussion was opened by Professor Millar Bur- 
rows of Brown and was participated in by Chaplain Knox of 
Columbia, Wallace L. Gallup of Connecticut, Marion J. Benedict 
of Vassar, Margaret B. Crook of Smith, Laura H. Wild of Mount 
Holyoke, Irvin R. Beiler of Allegheny, Walter Haviland of 
Friends Select School, Maude Louise Strayer of the Masters 
School, Theodore W. Darnell of the George School, Eliza H. 
Kendrick of Wellesley, Dwight Beck of Mt. Union, and E. E. 
Aubrey of Vassar. 

The second session was called to order by the President at 10 
A. M., Thursday, December 30. It was agreed (1) that the ques- 
tion of a supper or a lunch as a part of the annual program 
should be decided in accord with the special circumstances of 
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each year; (2) that the question of a set program or voluntary 
papers or a combination of both be left also to the program 
committee. 

Mr. Burrows presented the next matter upon the program, 
‘‘Our Relation to the National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education.’’ He made three recommendations: (1) that we indi- 
vidually acquaint ourselves with the plans and work of the 
National Council, of which Mr. R. F. Edwards, Cornell Univer- 
sity, is the secretary; (2) that any member of this Association, 
knowing any student of promise who wishes to do graduate work 
in any phase of religion should seek to bring him or her into 
touch with the Council in the hope of securing a fellowship; and 
(3) that we use the Council when instructors are required in our 
institutions. There was discussion of the matter by Mr. E. E. 
Aubrey of Vassar and Dr. R. L. Kelly. Upon invitation, Mr. 
Ross A. McFarland, Field Secretary of the National Council, 
spoke, outlining still further the history of the movement and 
giving facts as to the fellowships which it has to dispense. 

At the 1925 meeting Professor I. J. Peritz of Syracuse advo- 
cated the establishing of a journal by this Association. This 
suggestion was referred to a special committee, Professor Alfred 
E. Alton of Colgate University, chairman. The committee was 
also instructed to report upon the possibility or desirability of 
closer relations with the Religious Education Association. This 
ecmmittee reported at this time. There was discussion of the 
report from various points of view by Dr. Frank K. Sanders, 
Professor I. J. Peritz, Professor Dwight Beck, Miss Strayer, Pro- 
fessor Beiler and others. Mr. Walter Haviland made a motion 
which, after considerable discussion and some amendment, was 
passed in the following form: 


(1) The officers of the Association shall be authorized to 
bring about friendly affiliation without subordination with 
the Religious Education Association. 

(2) The Program Committee shall prepare the program 
for our regular meeting in December and shall also, in con- 
nection with the other sections of the teachers of Bible and 
the R. E. A., arrange for a meeting in connection with the 
annual convention of the R. E. A. 
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(3) A Publication Committee shall be appointed, of which 
the secretary shall be, ex-officio, a member, to send material 
to one or both of the publications, Carist1AN EpucaTION and 
Religious Education, and to make satisfactory arrangements 
with the editors of these journals. 

Upon motion by Miss Kendrick, the President appointed the 
following to bring in nominations for members of the Publication 
Committee: Mr. Haviland, Mr. Burrows and Mr. Hickok. The 
following were nominated and elected: Professor Elmer W. K. 
Mould of Elmira, Chairman, Professor I. J. Peritz of Syracuse, 
Miss Margaret B. Crook of Smith and the secretary, ex-officio. 

Mrs. Mary Ely Lyman discussed ‘‘The New Task of the Bibli- 
cal Department.’’ 

The nominating committee presented the following for officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year and they were duly 
elected : 

President—Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley College. 

Secretary—Mr. Ralph K. Hickok, Wells College. 

Treasurer—Miss Maude Louise Strayer, The Masters School. 

Program Committee—Mr. Wallace L. Gallup of Connecticut, 
who was authorized to associate with himself some representative 
of a secondary school. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts of $207.78 and expendi- 
tures of $104.63, with a balance on hand of $103.15. The report 
contained the recommendation that the Publication Committee 
be given authority to raise the fee from one dollar to as much as 
two dollars in case it finds it necessary to pay a larger sum than 
is now being paid to Curist1AN Epucation. The report was ap- 
proved, including the recommendation. 

Miss Laura H. Wild reported ‘‘On Bible Courses in Secondary 
Schools for College Entrance Credit.’’ Upon motion the com- 
mittee was authorized to have its report duplicated and sent to 
the members. 

The Lunch Hour 

The members had lunch together in a private room at the 
Faculty Club of Columbia University. 

Mr. Gallup of Connecticut College moved that a list of the 
members be mimeographed and sent out in connection with Miss 
Wild’s report. Carried. 
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Upon motion by Mr. Hickok, seconded by Mrs. Lyman, it was 
decided hereafter to send out a preliminary notice for the Decem- 
ber meeting, to be followed later by the regular notice and full 
program. 

Miss Strayer moved that the Chair appoint a Membership 
Committee to prepare a list of Bible teachers and to send out a 
letter inviting them to join our Association. The motion was 
carried and the following were named: Mr. J. S. Bixler of Smith, 
chairman, Miss Strayer, Mr. J. M. Waddell, Miss Fitch of Ober- 
lin, and Mr. Hickok. 

Upon motion, Mrs. Charles F. Kent was unanimously made an 
honorary member of the Association. 

(Signed) Rate K. Hickox, Secretary 


BENEFACTIONS OF OUR COLLEGES 


The learned professions of all civilized countries are the bene- 
factions of our colleges. For their endowment and support, we 
receive in return as items of profit all the wisdom and eloquence, 
all the legislative halls, the courts of justice, the synagogues, and 
temples of religion and virtue; all who learnedly minister to our 
wants and wishes in literature, in service, in physics and meta- 
physics in the elegant and useful arts of our age and country. 
They furnish us not only with lawyers, physicians, ministers of 
religion, teachers of all the arts and sciences of the living age; 
but, directly or indirectly, they are the foundation of all the dis- 
coveries in our country and in the present civilized world. 

I know of no earthly subject, no political question, so prolific 
in argument and so powerful in its claims upon the patronage, 
the support and liberality of the age and of a civilized people, 
as these great foundations of civilization and blessings to our- 
selves and our posterity. 

All that lies between barbarism and the highest civilization ; 
all that distinguishes the rude American Indian from the most 
polished citizen, the barbarian and the Christian, has been 
achieved by the learning, science and arts, the religion and the 
morals, which colleges have nourished, cherished and imparted 
to the world.— Alexander Campbell. 
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RELIGIOUS VALUES AND ACADEMIC TEACHING* 
Irvine F. Woop, Smith College 


I was discussing Confucianism with two brothers, Confucian 
scholars of repute, in Peking. They could understand English, 
but preferred to speak in Chinese, and an English woman was 
kind enough to translate for me. Suddenly a statement of theirs 
which she put into English transferred me in a flash from China 
to America. 

These scholars had said that they considered Confucianism a 
religion. That in itself was sufficiently startling. I do not think 
I have ever had a Chinese student, in China or America, who did 
not say, ‘‘No; it is not a religion, it is an ethical system.’’ In 
that statement they echo the usual opinion of modern Chinese 
scholars. These men thought differently. ‘‘It is a religion,’’ 
they said. ‘‘The present generation do not know. The old schol- 
ars of the Sung and Tang dynasties knew it as a religion. They 
were right.’’ ‘‘How do you account for the change?’’ I asked. 
They answered, ‘‘Partly this way: the classics have been used so 
long as a basis of examinations, just for intellectual purposes, 
that they have lost their religious significance. Students came 
to think of them only as literature.’’ It was at this point that 
my thought flashed back from China to America. Is the Bible 
in any such danger from its teachers? I queried ; then I was back 
in China again and went on with our most interesting discussion. 

More than once since that day my mind has recurred to the 
problem. As I see it the greatest danger of China is not the mili- 
tary, not the lack of a central government, not unequal treaties, 
but the danger of a materialistic interpretation of life on the 
part of its educated leaders. Confucianism might help if Con- 
fucianism were a religion; but if, as most hold, it is only a system 
of ethics, then it gives no aid or comfort to a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the universe. This drives us to our own problem. How 
ean we teach the Bible as a part of our educational system and 
yet hold its religious value? How can we avoid the danger of 
the Bible becoming, like the Chinese Classics, merely literature? 


*The President’s Address before the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors at New York, December 29, 1926. 
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Let me put in the forefront the most important thing of all. 
It also precedes all else chronologically. It is the teacher’s atti- 
tude of religion. If we are seeking a new teacher of Bible; if 
we are helping a teacher adjust himself to his work; if we are 
assessing our own work, querying how we can make that work 
better and more efficient, this is the first prerequisite. And yet 
I name it with some hesitation. Even to speak of it seems to 
savor of cant. But it is not cant. It ought not to be cant. It 
ought to be part of the recognized, openly avowed, required 
equipment of every teacher of Bible, that he have a religion, 
profound, vital, sensible, making the spiritual background of all 
intellectual life. The first thought will be that we can assume 
this religious background in all who wish to teach the Bible. 
Why else should they want to teach it? So one might suppose; 
but it cannot always be assumed. The Bible with its penumbra 
of antiquity, history, literature and philosophy makes an interest- 
ing group of studies. In one way or another scholars are occa- 
sionally drawn within its range who appreciate its scholastic 
fascination but do not respond to its religious value. Such are 
sometimes candidates for teaching Bible in schools and colleges. 
We must never forget, however, that this is a subject so inti- 
mately connected with the religious life of the students that we 
have no right to introduce to the classroom a teacher who is him- 
self without religious life. 

This seems at first to set our department apart from others. 
We are putting forth a requirement which is not scholastic but 
personal; we are introducing private opinions as criteria for 
scholastie positions, and that, in the present temper of academic 
circles, is anathema. It is like introducing a bayonet drill in a 
pacifist meeting. 

Well, I am willing to stand for it. Our department is different 
from any other. It does touch life deeper down, it does raise 
more personal questions than any other. It does constitute a 
propaganda for religion. It intends to. It does not regard re- 
ligion as a free elective in life, which may be taken or left with 
results indifferent to the values of life. We want students to go 
out from the classroom, not all Protestants or Catholies or Jews, 
not necessarily carrying any religious label—though we tell them 
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frankly that most people ought to—but with a religious life 
stronger, finer, higher, because they have studied the Bible. That 
will seldom be the case unless the teacher is religious. If that 
denies academic freedom, make the most of it. 

But it is not so different after all from the situation in other 
subjects. The music department would not turn over a course 
in the Appreciation of Music to one who thought music a bore, 
nor would the History of Art be given to a teacher who thought 
painting a silly waste of time. Each department dealing with 
human activities demands, and ought to demand, that those who 
teach its subject should be sympathetic. So does Biblical Litera- 
ture, and that is all there is of it. 

Of course no one will suppose that I am pleading for pious 
ignoramuses, or for teachers clothed with piosity as with a gar- 
ment, or for religious bigots. I am pleading for a religion so 
sane and wholesome that it is reasonably attractive to reasonable 
young people. I would set the standard high. It cannot be too 
high. It must be a religion so real that it does not have to be 
advertised, so bright that it shines through, so human that it 
makes one more appreciative of humanity, so sensible that it helps 
to good judgment, and so divine that it illumines all life. That 
is the kind of religion that I want in the teacher of the Bible. 

Then comes the rub. ‘‘By the same measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you again.’’ In setting standards for others we 
are setting standards for ourselves. We regard it as a duty to 
keep our intellectual life on a high level; not to get in a rut, not 
to lose the power of original thought, not to become mere repeat- 
ers of ourselves. All these demands on our intellectual life have 
corresponding demands on our spiritual life. We must keep that, 
too, strong and fresh and progressive. 

All this is about what we must be, not what we must do. That 
is the most important, for as Emerson said, ‘‘What you are 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you say.’’ If I suggest 
what we must do, I shall only be reiterating counsels well known 
to you all. 

First, what we cannot do. We cannot turn our classrooms into 
little churches and preach sermons. We are set to do an intel- 
lectual task. We are paid to teach. Our classes, if they are to 
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command the respect of our students and colleagues, must be as 
keenly academic as any other. Our teaching of religion must be 
by indirection, not by direct exhortation. Yet in all things that 
move human life teaching by indirection is the most direct. It 
was so in childhood, it is so in adult life. So imitative are we that 
the most direct way we can learn a sentiment is to observe its 
movement in another person. What monkeys we still are, to be 
sure! We enter into sympathy with others, consciously or un- 
consciously, and before we know it what moves them moves us 
also. In Japan the one great sentiment which the schools culti- 
vate is patriotism. I admire the skill with which they do it. 
They are not content with exhortations to patriotism. The 
schools are taken on pilgrimages, often of several days, to his- 
torie places, to the tombs of heroes and to national shrines, and 
so placed in touch with the persons and deeds whose memory in- 
duces patriotism. If you want to teach the children of the slums 
what love is you do not tell them about it. You go to the slums 
and live there and love them; then they know. 

These simple things illustrate the pedagogy of making the 
classroom serve a religious purpose. We do not have to make a 
dead set at the religion of our students, or to use propaganda— 
that word of fearful import. The imitative human nature which 
evolution has provided does the propaganda for us. All we have 
to do is to teach the Bible, as objectively and impersonally as we 
please. We cannot go far in its teaching without finding our- 
selves face to face with some great religious truth expressed in a 
personality. The Bible is the record of religious experiences, 
often the experiences of those who were religious geniuses; and 
the experience of a genius in the field where his genius lies is 
always worth while. You cannot adequately teach the Bible with- 
out teaching what religion meant to somebody. 

I am aware that there is a certain amount of Biblical teaching 
which is concerned purely with structural technic. It includes 
such things as hexateuchal analysis, the divisions of the Psalms, 
the problem of two letters in II Corinthians. These are purely 
literary problems. There is another group of historical subjects 
of which the students must have some knowledge, such as the situ- 
ation after the exile, the Maccabean period, the position of the 
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Jews in the Roman world. Yet these subjects themselves lead 
directly into the appreciation of religious experiences. Hexa- 
teuchal analysis, which seems to some, I fear, a mere matter of 
vocabulary and style, has its real significance in the way in which 
different types of religion interpreted the tales of antiquity. We 
have only skirted its borders unless we have seen how the relig- 
ious experiences of the men we call J, HZ and P were attuned to 
eatch different notes of the old folktales of Israel. What a God 
J had! How careful for the individual! How close to life! And 
what a God P had! How splendid, how magnificent, how great! 
I like to fling out to my class this question, Which God comes 
nearest to modern thought? Even the study of literary technic 
leads to the appreciation of religious experience. This is quite 
as true of historical problems. It is impossible to understand the 
Maccabean history without gaining such an appreciation of the 
religion of the devout Jews of that time as ought to stir the blood 
of the most sluggish. 

I am afraid that the academic study of the Bible has sometimes 
been so confined to the externals of literature and history as not 
to have penetrated into the realm of religion. Students have 
occasionally passed that criticism on their courses. Sometimes 
the criticism has been the fault. of the students’ training. They 
have been led to suppose that religion lay, not in the interpreta- 
tion of life, but in the use of certain words of traditional religious 
import. I fear, however, that occasionally the criticism is just. 
Do we not sometimes stop on the surface? Have we not some- 
times left our study of the Bible without any religious signifi- 
cance? This is a confession of superficiality. The problem is 
not primarily of religious teaching, but of thorough teaching, of 
getting to the depth where the significant things lie. Not that 
we must reach the depths in an hour or a week, but before the 
course is finished we ought to find ourselves there. 

Thoroughness and depth, I have said. Let me change the term. 
All thorough teaching of any subject dealing with human experi- 
ence must be sympathetic teaching. This is true of art or litera- 
ture or aesthetics or history or philosophy or sociology. It must 
be such teaching as will lead the students to look at life through 
other men’s eyes, the eyes of an artist or a philosopher or a states 
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man or a labor leader. That is culture; for culture is only 
sympathy gone to college; only the trained power to get over the 
fence and look at life from the other side. ; 

In the Bible that means looking at life not from the point of 
view of an artist or a philosopher, but of a religious man. Until 
we have raised the question, How is the writer’s religion express- 
ing itself in this book? we are shallow teachers of the Bible. We 
do not need to put it in that form. We only need to ask, what I 
am sure we usually do ask, What is it this writer is trying to say? 
Because in the Bible he is almost always trying to say something 
religious. A true interpretation of it is a statement of a religious 
attitude toward something in life. Then what the student needs 
is to sympathize with that attitude. For purely educational rea- 
sons, if for nothing else, we need to train students to the power 
of sympathy with the religion of the Biblical writers. 

Sympathy does not mean identity. The religion of the Bible 
is not wholly our religion. We do not believe that the Kingdom 
of God is coming as the Apocalyptists expected, or that Eccle- 
siastes was correct in throwing aside the future life, or the early 
Christians in expecting the coming of Christ in that generation, 
or the Psalmist in blessing those who brain Babylonian babies; 
but we can sympathize with them all, even with those who wanted 
to brain the babies! We can understand them, in their back- 
ground. When we do, it may be well to ask what has happened 
to religion that we cannot believe as they did? Why has religion 
gone beyond that? That opens our next problem. How can the 
teaching of the religion of the past be brought to function in the 
life of the present? The charge is sometimes made that the teach- 
ers do not make it function. They teach it as so much ancient 
literature or history—or religion, if you choose. What good does 
that do? Sometimes it does no good, I know. Sometimes the 
church and the Sunday school do no good either. People can put 
up religious umbrellas if they want to. But if the meaning is 
that teaching the Bible seldom or never has religious results, I beg 
leave to differ. It does make religious impression. Every teacher 
who has had long experience knows of many students whose Bible 
study, at the time or later, yielded rich religious results. We wish 
there were many more. 
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Here again human nature creates pedagogical law. We hu- 
mans are very self-centered creatures. Whenever we see any- 
thing in another we straightly apply it to ourselves. We cannot 
set a standard but we want to measure ourselves by it. The boy 
who has been to the circus wants to see how long he can stand on 
his head. By the same law, the adult who has come in touch with 
an heroic soul questions if he can meet life in heroic ways. If 
you can really get a student to see that a Biblical writer is facing 
life and its problems with the uplifting power of a great religious 
inspiration, then the question will tend to rise, Would I have a 
religion in life’s problems? It may not be raised very clearly 
because life may have no particular problems just then, but at 
least the seed is sown for a later harvest. 

Can we help the self-centered human nature a bit? Ought we 
to try to do so? Each must work in his own way. In general, I 
feel that the less we try to tinker with the delicate machinery of 
the human soul the better. There are problems, however, which 
lie too near the surface to be ignored. It sometimes helps to let 
the students realize that we know they are there, and that the 
Bible has light to throw on them. We need not dwell on them. 
A little word sometimes goes a long way. That brings me back 
to the point from which I started. We ourselves must bring a 
religion to the classroom if we expect the students to take any 
away. 

Perhaps in such ways we may avoid the disaster which my 
friends considered to have fallen upon the Confucian literature. 
Certainly we can keep the Bible religious and yet teach it as lit- 
erature and history. 


Rev. A. A. Shaw, D.D., pastor of the Emanuel Baptist Church 
of Brooklyn, New York, has accepted the presidency of Denison 
University and is just entering upon his duties. He is a gradu- 
ate of Acadia College and Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Kelly delivered an address at the annual meeting of the 
Religious Education Association in Chicago, March 24, on 
**Schools of Religion,’’ which appears in the June issue of 
Religious Education. 
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THE NEW TASK OF THE COLLEGE BIBLICAL 
DEPARTMENT* 


Mary Exty LyMan 


College Biblical departments are facing a new task because of 
the changed situation in which students of this generation find 
themselves. This changed situation is due to several factors in 
the pre-college life of students which differ from those of former 
days: primarily the fact that religion is not linked with life as 
it used to be through such agencies as religious training in the 
home, close contacts with Sunday schools, and membership in 
churches. In the colleges themselves changed conditions also 
present themselves: new attitudes toward the institutions of re- 
ligion within the college, church, chapel, and voluntary agencies 
such as the Young Men’s Christian Association, and Young 
Women’s Christian Association; new moods apparent in stu- 
dents themselves, more of initiative, less of patience with things 
as they are, more of the zeal for remaking, less of resignation, 
more of the desire for self-expression, more of the disposition to — 
express all life in terms of the physical or the material. 

The new task of the Biblical department is to capitalize these 
factors, not to be dismayed or paralyzed by them. Certain activi- 
ties indicate that we are already at work upon the new problem. 
Several universities have indicated a need for departments of 
religion where none have existed before. Some departments are 
reshaping themselves for the new tasks. What are the directions 
in which changes should appear? (1) Faculties or institutions 
need to take over work that was formerly done by outside social 
agencies and by voluntary agencies in the college itself in the 
pre-college days. (2) Departments need to enlarge the scope of 
their thought to include many phases of religion such as its his- 
tory, its philosophy, its psychology, and its literature; not neces- 
sarily by the multiplication of courses but through the awareness 
on the part of instructors of the issues of thought in these various 
fields. But we need, on the other hand, a greater measure of 

* A summary of a talk given at the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Biblical Instructors, 1926. 
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the inner expression of religion if the new task is to be met. 
Formerly we have been on the defensive in the world of scholar- 
ship so that the major emphasis has been upon that side, but the 
time has now come for a more courageous presentation of the 
inner values of religion thrcugh the medium of the classroom 
relationship. 

The new task of the Biblical department may thus be stated: 
to offer competent, scholarly analysis of religion, its psychology, 
its history, its beliefs, at the same time that an appropriation 
and appreciation of its inner values is sought. 


DR. C. EVERETT HESSELGRAVE 


All of our readers who knew the Reverend C. Everett Hessel- 
grave, Ph.D., D.D., of Seattle, Washington, will be saddened to 
learn of his sudden departure to the spirit world. They will be 
deeply grieved to lose his fellowship, friendly counsel and valu- 
able service, but consoled by the consciousness of his spiritual 
victory and the reminders that his work goes onward. 

Dr. Hesselgrave was a real scholar, an excellent preacher, and 
above all a real Christian gentleman. He rendered distinguished 
service in the Great War with the Y. M. C. A. in France. On 
returning to America he continued his work with young people 
as Congregational university pastor at the University of Wash- 
ington. Both Dr. and Mrs. Hesselgrave were unusually well 
equipped and adapted for work among students, and needless to 
say their service was most valuable. Their home was always the 
center of all that was cheerful and good for great numbers of 
students. 

Dr. Hesselgrave possessed originality, ability and a wholesome 
blend of tact and initiative. His influence in the University 
faculty was of the highest quality. He dignified the student pas- 
tor movement and always left it on a higher plane wherever he 
touched it. 

The student pastor fraternity will remember most kindly and 
affectionately Mrs. Hesselgrave during these days of bereave- 
ment.—O. D. F. 
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RELIGIOUS WORK IN UNIVERSITIES 


Hersert E. Evans 


In this section of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION we are trying to pre- 
sent practical problems and ideas toward their solution. What 
follows concerns work at the University of Indiana and intro- 
duces the reader to different types of administration financing 
their program. The historical statements concerning the Indiana 
School of Religion, the Wesley and Westminster Foundations will 
show something of the development of this interesting school. 

The editor of this section of CHRISTIAN EpucATION will espe- 
cially appreciate receiving from its readers material for publi- 
cation. 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Growth of the Idea 


In the nineties the congregation of the College Avenue Meth- 
odist Church in Bloomington began talking of the necessity for 
a more adequate church home for Methodist students while they 
were attending Indiana University. In 1910, it dedicated, free 
of debt, a beautiful and commodious church building near the 
campus, and took the name of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1915 a religious worker among students was added 
to the staff. In 1921 the enterprise was incorporated as The 
Wesley Foundation of Indiana University. In 1925 a part-time 
office secretary and visitor among university women was ap- 
pointed. In 1926 a field representative was added to the staff. 


Campus Representatives 


Since 1915 Methodism has had six campus representatives 
working under the direction of the pastor of First Church. They 
have been Mr. William N. Strack, Mr. P. R. Hightower, Mr. 
Edward M. Pitkin, the Rev. Walter B. Niles, the Rev. Frank M. 
Hall, and Prof. George E. Schlafer. The last named worker, 
who is now in charge, is a member of the faculty of the univer- 
sity, and by virtue of his wide acquaintance is in an especially 
favorable position to make contacts with students in the name of 
the church. 
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The Students 


Of every three students enrolling at Indiana University one 
is a Methodist. Of every five Methodist students at least four 
maintain some kind of constant touch with the church. Three 
Methodist students were licensed to preach last year. Four have 
gone to the foreign mission field in as many years. Two are now 
preparing for foreign missionary work. An active University 
Epworth League is maintained. A Sunday school class number- 
ing 250 meets regularly. Many forms of special religious service 
are rendered by students. 


The Income 


Since 1915 the Indiana Annual Conference has made a small 
annual apportionment for the Wesley Foundation. Income from 
this source has never exceeded $1,544 in any one year. At the 
present time the Wesley Foundation Joint Committee is giving 
an additional $600 annually, with the understanding that the 
appropriation is not promised beyond this year. Most founda- 
tions require from $7.50 to $10.00 per student annually for main- 
tenance. The income here is less than $2.00 per student. One 
foundation in Bloomington receives $5,500 per year with which 
to serve 300 students. The Wesley Foundation receives less than 
$2,000 for the care of a student body that has numbered as high 
as 1,297. 

Materially Speaking 

We have a church building seating 2,200, well appointed for 
modern church work. We have an additional quarter block ad- 
joining it, provided as a site for a student center building. These 
together with the services of the Director are provided by First 
Church without cost to the Foundation. We need an adequate 
building to serve as a home for young people away from home, 
housing the various student activities, serving as a center for 
religious education, and making possible a genuinely Christian 
social life for the many who prefer it. 


On the Human Side 


We have a part-time campus representative for religious work 
among students, a part-time secretary and visitor among univer- 
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sity women, and a great, responsive Methodist student body of 
1,000 eager young people with whom the church can do wonders 
if it will. We need full provision for pastoral work, social work, 
Biblical instruction, secretarial work, and women’s work. It 
would be useless to have it without sufficient endowment to main- 
tain the building, the workers, and the program. 


WESTMINSTER FOUNDATION 


The Westminster Foundation at Indiana University was 
founded some fifteen years ago through the efforts of Rev. 
‘Thomas White, the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Bloomington, ably seconded by Dr. Richard Hughes, Univer- 
sity Secretary of the Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. A. 

Three years later the present fine property was purchased. 
Its strategic location, opposite the main entrance of the campus, 
made it a notable buy. 

The Foundation is directly responsible to the Synod of In- 
diana; is, in fact, its creation. The Synod appoints its govern- 
ing board of fifteen members, known as the Board of Control, 
composed of ministers and prominent laymen. 

The money used in furthering the work is derived from three 
sources, the Board of Christian Education (national), the Synod 
of Indiana, and individuals. 

While the Foundation is primarily for the four hundred Pres- 
byterian students enrolled in Indiana University, it regards it 
as a privilege to aid others who are members of churches not 
represented in Bloomington. Furthermore it cooperates with 
religious forces both on and off the campus. 


The activities may be classed as follows: 

1. A student group, approximating one hundred in the church 
school. The group this year has been unified to a greater degree 
than formerly, and has consequently been of greater use to 
students. 

2. Two classes, two hours a week in the School of Religion, one 
on the History of the Hebrew people, the other on the Four 
Gospels. In the first there is an enrollment of twenty and in 
the second an enrollment of ten with average attendance slightly 
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lower. The courses of instruction are advanced and somewhat 
technical though the religious and inspirational element is not 
lost sight of. 

3. Social Activities in Westminster Inn. The Inn, as it is 
familiarly and affectionately known, is a small community house 
open for seven hours daily, including Sunday. It is ably chap- 
eroned and the daily visits number frequently fifty and sixty. 
The attendance during the fall semester was more than 5,000 
and the number bids fair to be as great during the present term. 
The Inn is kept open the year round, the attendance last summer 
being 740 for the eight weeks’ session. If anyone doubts the in- 
terest felt in the work of the Foundation he should sometime 
visit Westminster Inn and note the esprit de corps of the students 
who frequent it and who call themselves ‘‘The Inn Gang.’’ 

4. Westminster House and its Activities. The office of the 
student counsellor is in his own home, which is strategically lo- 
eated opposite the main entrance of the campus. Here students 
are met individually and in groups. In addition to teas, Sunday 
evening lunches, every Presbyterian freshman is invited some- 
time during the fall term to a dinner at Westminster House. 

5. Miscellaneous. Lectures, addresses before students and 
civic clubs, are a part of the program .of the university pastor. 
Cooperative work is carried on with the student Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., the School of Religion, the Wesley Foundation, and 
the local Presbyterian church. 

The Foundation publishes the Westminster Dial, an eight-page 
folder, which appears quarterly and gives a complete account of 
its activities. In addition, it furnishes each Sunday to about 
one hundred persons a mimeographed bulletin. 

Student discussion groups are held on Sunday evenings at 
Westminster Inn. A country mission Sunday school is sup- 
ported entirely by the efforts of the Foundation, and an orchestra 
and speakers furnished by students visit nearby churches on 
Sunday evenings, especially such churches as are without pastors. 


Some Results 


Students from the Foundation are now at work in the Philip- 
pines, in China, in the ministry in the United States, and in the 
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field of religious education. Five students at present are con- 
templating either the ministry or the foreign field, or Christian 
education as their life work. 

The annual budget calls for an expenditure of $5,500.00 of 
which $3,600.00 is used for salaries and the balance for office 
expenses, entertainment, upkeep of property and maintenance 
of Westminster House. The trust is administered economically 
and the close of the fiscal year ordinarily sees a balance in the 
treasury. 


INDIANA SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Historical Statement 


As early as 1904 there were proposals to establish a means of 
Biblical and religious instruction at Indiana University. Later 
President W. L. Bryan called on John R. Mott in New York and 
urged upon him a more comprehensive program at State Uni- 
versities. In December, 1909, at the suggestion of President 
Bryan, B. F. Adams and Ira C. Batman, of Bloomington, were 
appointed by the university trustees to attend a conference of 
church workers at state universities which met the first part of 
1910 in Madison, Wisconsin. As a result of the reports made by 
these two men, plans for opening work at Indiana University 
were discussed. On June 14, 1910, there was a meeting of stu- 
dents, local people, church representatives and faculty members 
at which the religious instruction opportunity at Indiana was 
considered. President W. L. Bryan, Prof. E. H. Lindley, John 
R. Voris, secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and students spoke. It was revealed that the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions of the Disciples was maintaining Bible Chairs 
at a number of state universities. Inasmuch as the national head- 
quarters of this organization was at Indianapolis and this was a 
strong state for the church they represented and the work was 
conducted in a non-sectarian manner, a resolution was adopted 
by the meeting urging the C. W. B. M. to open work at Indiana 
University. At first this organization was favorable, but on 
account of their failure, as they thought, to secure a suitable man 
for opening the work, the matter was dropped. Afterwards the 
whole question was laid before the Indiana Christian Missionary 
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Association, which organization recommended the formation of 
an Indiana corporation to create and maintain an institution at 
Indiana University for religious instruction. Joseph C. Todd, 
who was at that time a pastor in Bloomington, was active in all 
the efforts for meeting this need of the university. He had come 
to Bloomington from New York City in 1908 and previous to 
1905 had been associated with the founding and development of 
the Bible College of Missouri. 

Finally on October 29, 1910, an Indiana organization was in- 
corporated with the official backing of the Disciples and the full 
cooperation of university students, faculty and citizens, irrespec- 
tive of denominational affiliation. A residence building four 
blocks from the University was provided by local forces. J. C. 
Todd agreed to act as financial representative without compensa- 
tion, and Walter S. Rounds, from Brooklyn, N. Y., was called 
and took up his work the second semester early in 1911. The 
financial problem immediately loomed as too large for part-time 
attention and, on the resignation of W. S. Rounds, J. C. Todd 
was asked to become Dean of the newly formed institution. He 
resigned his pastorate in Bloomington and began full-time re- 
sponsibility for the School of Religion on November 1, 1912. At 
that time its total assets were twenty-four class-room chairs, a 
two-drawer card file case, an empty treasury and four months 
of unpaid bills. 

Plans were soon formed for the purchase of a home for the new 
institution. After considering several sites, a privately owned 
residence on the southwest corner of the university campus area 
was purchased September 15, 1914. It was immediately occupied 
for class-room, office, library and dean’s residence. Fifty-four 
students enrolled with the opening of the fall semester of the 
university. The dean attempted to combine financial promotion 
and the work of the school. On December 26, 1914, the building 
was completely destroyed by fire, with all its contents. The in- 
surance was enough to pay off the mortgage and leave the lot as 
the remaining asset of the new institution. The dean lost his 
library and home furnishings at a loss of about four thousand 
dollars beyond insurance carried. 
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The following August the property across the street from the 
first building was purchased and was occupied as class-room, 
office, library, and dean’s residence. During 1917-18 Harley I. 
Croyle was associated with the school as professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and History. In 1919-20, Rev. Thomas R. 
White, founder and Director of the Westminster Foundation at 
the University, associated in the teaching as Professor of Applied 
Religion. Dean Todd continued responsibility for financing the 
annual budget from church and individual offerings, and secured 
enough funds to warrant laying the present property founda- 
tions. Including the lot on which the first building stood, the 
school now owns six properties, three of them on the university 
campus area, measuring 127 by 210 feet, and three directly 
across the street from them, measuring 134 by 234 feet. 

At the annual meeting, June 6, 1922, plans were worked out 
by the directors for interdenominational cooperation with the 
school under its non-sectarian form of organization and charter. 
While the institution maintains autonomous integrity as a foun- 
dation, various church groups may associate with it either offi- 
cially or unofficially. With the opening of the fall semester, 
1926, Dr. Clarence E. Flynn, of the Wesley Foundation, became 
related to the school as lecturer on Religious Thought, and Dr. 
Charles W. Harris, of the Westminster Foundation, as professor 
of Biblical History and Literature. 

For 1926-27, the enrollment in the school has been 128. Nine- 
teen different denominations are included in the registrations in 
classes. The six religious communions with the largest number 
enrolled, in order of primacy, are as follows: Methodist, Disci- 
ples, Presbyterian, Baptist, Lutheran, United Brethren. This 
order represents their comparative numerical standing in both 
the University and population in the state. 
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AMONG THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES—NEW 
GROWTH OF INTER-SEMINARY MOVEMENT 


GARDINER M. Day 


At the recent student convention at Milwaukee, E. W. Walker 
was elected chairman of the Inter-Seminary movement in the 
southwest. Theodore Yoder was appointed leader for the state 
of Texas and it is hoped by the time this appears the plans which 
are under way will have matured and the first Inter-Seminary 
conference in the southwest will have taken place. It is hoped 
that Bright College, Texas Christian University, Southwest Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Evangelical Seminary, Southern 
Methodist University School of Theology, and the Texas Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary will participate in this conference. 

A step was taken along the lines of bringing students together 
in the southwestern part of the country when a conference was 
held the last week in February at the Texas Woman’s College 
under the auspices of the Northern Texas Student Volunteer 
Movement. The conference was significant because Miss Juanita 
Saddler, a negro student, Young Women’s Christian Association 
Secretary for the southwest, who has recently been elected as one 
of the ten delegates to the Pan-Pacific Conference to be held in 
China next August, led the devotional services four times. See- 
ing a negro on the program was quite a new experience for most 
of the delegates. The effect was, however, to help break down 
the barriers that often prevent true Christian spirit from flowing 
between members of different races. 

The conference was significant also because it showed a distinct 
growth of interest in missions instead of the negative attitude 
prevalent a few years ago in this section. The attitude of the 
conference was positive and constructive. Such questions were 
discussed as, ‘‘ What other religions and civilizations can contrib- 
ute to Christianity and western civilization?’’ Beginning with 
this question the conference went on to discuss the relative merits 
of other religions. A much more appreciative and sympathetic 
attitude toward other religions was evidenced than has ever been 
known in a similar conference. As a climax to the whole confer- 
ence the delegates representing eight schools and at least four 
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denominations and four nationalities came together for the Lord’s 
‘Supper. 

In addition to this new growth in the southwest, through the 
influence of Arthur C. Bining, chairman of the retreats for the 
state of Pennsylvania, an organization of ministerial students in 
and about Philadelphia was formed recently at the Divinity 
School of Philadelphia, and named the Philadelphia Ministerial 
Students’ Association. This organization was formed by repre- 
sentatives of the following schools: Divinity School of Philadel- 
phia, Mount Airy Seminary, Eastern Theological Seminary, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, and the Theodelphian Seminary of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The first meeting of the newly formed organization was held 
March 14 at the Crozer Theological Seminary at Chester. After 
the business meeting a discussion on the topic ‘‘ What Divides the 
Church?’’ proved very lively. The aim of the association is to 
promote the discussion of common problems among the seminaries 
and to increase the fellowship between the ministers in the Penn- 
sylvania region. 

The rapid growth of the Chicago Theological Seminary during 
the past year is a conspicuous sign of the strengthening of the 
seminary movement in general. During the past year the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary has taken over the Congregational 
Training School for Women. Training for women as church 
secretaries and directors of religious education will be an impor- 
tant part of the work. The requirement for entrance for women 
will be the same as that for men, a baccalaureate degree from an 
aceredited college. Women will also be able to work towards the 
degree of Master of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity. The depart- 
ment of Social Ethics was established two years ago with Dr. 
Arthur E. Holt at its head. This year there was established a 
department of Religious Literature and Drama and Dr. Fred 
Easton, former associate editor of Christian Work, was made the 
first professor. Dr. Wilhelm Peck of Berlin has been added to 
the staff of the Church History Department and to the depart- 
ment of Systematic Theology the Rev. A. E. McGiffert, Jr., son 
of the well-known church historian and former president of 
Tnion Theological Seminary. 
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With conferences during the past year in Virginia, Boston, 
New Haven, New York, Pennsylvania, Chicago, California, Texas, 
to name some of the outstanding ones, it is well evident that the 
Inter-Seminary movement has had a very successful year and 
the movement born three years ago has grown like ‘‘ Alice’’ into 
almost immediate maturity. There is no doubt but that now the 
movement has come to stay and when those fortunate persons 
later on look about them at a unified Protestantism they will 
realize that the seeds of union were planted in these Inter- 
Seminary conferences. 

This summer there will be conferences at Northfield, Blairs- 
town, Blue Ridge, Eaglesmere—to mention a few Eastern ones, 
and many in other parts of the country which will be attended 
by men from many different seminaries. It is hoped also that 
some of the conferences in Europe will be attended by Americans 
and that not a few seminary students will find time to attend the 
splendid Geneva School of International Studies carried on dur- 
ing July and August by Professor Zimmern. Plans are also 
being laid by the Mission Commission elected by the New England 
Inter-Seminary conference to have a mission this fall in which 
members of all the New England seminaries will participate 
from September 9 to 18. The town has not yet been chosen. 

Word comes as we go to press of two interesting developments 
at the Union Theological Seminary, New York. The Washburn 
chair of Church History, which has been held in the past by two 
such well known scholars and historians as Dr. Philip Schaff and 
Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, will be filled beginning next fall 
by Professor James Moffatt, who has held several professorships 
in Seotland and England and is an internationally known scholar. 
In addition Mrs. Eugene Lyman, formerly Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Vassar College, will teach in the Seminary in the 
place of Professor Bruce Curry, who will be on leave of absence. 
This surely is one of the first times, if not the first, that a woman 
has occupied a regular full time teaching position in a theological 
school. 
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THE WORKER’S BOOKSHELF 


Social Groups. B. Warren Brown. The Faithorn Co., Chi- 
cago. $1.25 net. 

This book is an authoritative and remarkably compact discus- 
sion of the social system of today. The factors which make up 
this system as presented by Mr. Brown are contact, physical basis, 
homogeneity, structure, a dynamic, and size. The discussion is 
simple, transparent, convincing. Social Groups has had the en- 
thusiastie approval of such authorities as Dr. Ross of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Small of Chicago and Dr. Hayes of Illinois. The general 
reader should have the book on his desk as well as the student or 
teacher of sociology.—R. L. K. 


Youth and Truth. William A. Harper. The Century Co., 
New York. $1.50 net. 


‘‘Youth and Truth’’ is the captivating title of the latest book 
from the pen of President W. A. Harper of Elon College. Dr. 
Harper treats sympathetically the present day ‘‘uprising’’ of 
youth, setting forth the spirit and expectancy of young people 
and successful methods of interpreting Christianity to the pres- 
ent generation of students. His long and successful experience 
in guiding young people, especially in his interesting experiment 
at Elon College, enables him to inspire the confidence of the 
reader in the presentation of a most interesting and complicated 
social situation.—R. L. K. 


When They Were Children, by Amy Steedman, and The Roll 
Call of Honor, by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. Honor Books 
Series. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. $1.50 each net. 


These biographical sketches of distinguished men and women, 
designed for young people in the early ’teens, are fascinating 
reading for young and old. Excellent paper, type, illustrations 
make these volumes (eight in all) attractive additions to the fam- 
ily library and worthy a place on the holiday book-list for the 
high school boy or girl.—M. T. B. 
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HERE AND THERE 


The Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California, 
has just received a gift from Mr. Lusien J. Sly of San Francisco, 
of property worth over a million dollars which is to be held for 
the endowment of the institution. 

* » e * * 


Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois, will celebrate in June the one 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. It is one of the oldest 
colleges west of the Alleghenies. Its foundations were laid by a 
famous missionary, Rev. John M. Peck. 

n * * * * 


At the dedication of its new Liberal Arts Building in April, 
California Christian College announced a number of notable 
gifts, of which the most significant was $100,000 to its permanent 
endowment from Mr. Charles C. Chapman, President of the 
Board of Trustees. This is an important step toward financial 
standardization. 

a * * * * 

At Iowa State Teachers College, which is a mile or so from 
the churches of Cedar Falls, there has recently been organized an 
interdenominational church. Several church Boards of Educa- 
tion are cooperating with the local forces in a study of how best 
to meet the needs of the situation. The Michigan State College 


program is being carefully studied. 
* * * ” * 


At the University of Montana a Summer School of Religion 
is to be conducted for the pastors of the state through the entire 
University summer session. The Reverend William L. Young, 
Director, and Professor Gerald Birney Smith of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago will offer the instruction. 
The University has extended an invitation to all pastors in 
Montana to avail themselves of the privilege of attendance upon 
University courses as well as those in the School of Religion. 
President Clapp is to be highly commended for calling to the 
attention of the ministers of that great state the facilities made 
available for them. Other university presidents are becoming 
interested in similar projects. 
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PHILANTHROPIC FINANCE 
—THE HANCHER ORGANIZATION — 
740 Rush Street, Suite 505-7-9, Chicago, Illinois 


Serving the Kingdom through financing the institutions 
of the Church 
In 16 years it has procured 163 funds totaling more than $84,- 
000,000 for colleges, universities, hospitals and churches. 
It achieves through Publicity, Organization and Prayer. 











Theological Seminary 
k School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, President 


The Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. Three 
separate schools on one campus: the Theological Seminary training for 
the ministry; the School of Missions for the foreign field; the School of 
Religious Education for the lay worker and teacher and for social service. 
Courses in all schools are open to all students, giving ample oppor- 
tunity for well-rounded training in the whole field of ( hristian work. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 














The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and help- 
ers for educational institutions—private, 
public and denominational—and assists 
trained, capable teachers and other work- 
ers to larger fields of service. The Bureau 
is in no sense a commercial organization. 
Service free to institutions and at three- 
fifths of usual charge to teachers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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